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artists — a privilege which we have not 
been slow to realize and claim. But if 
we content ourselves with merely this 
we shall be seriously at fault. There 
should be reciprocity in this as in other 
branches of activity. American art should 
be adequately represented and freely ex- 
hibited abroad, that is, if we desire to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with other na- 
tions in the higher attainments. 

In a letter addressed to Madison in 
1785 Jefferson said: "You see I am an 
enthusiast on the subject of the arts, but 
it is an enthusiasm of which I am not 
ashamed, as its object is to improve the 
taste of my countrymen, to increase their 
reputation, to reconcile to them the re- 
spect of the world and procure them its 
praise." 

Surely we should not be less regardful 
today of our standing among nations 
than was this leader of the people a 
century ago. 



NOTES 
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An interesting exhibi- 
tion of prints was held 
in May at the Univer- 
sity Club in Honolulu — the first exhibi- 
tion of the kind to be held in that far-off 
city. Considerable interest was aroused 
and other exhibitions are being planned 
for the near future. One of these will 
consist of the old prints of various coun- 
ties, another of prints chiefly of the nine- 
teenth century "revival" period, another 
of modern and contemporary prints. 
These prints will be lent by Mr. An- 
drew Adams, from whose collection the 
May exhibition was drawn. This exhibi- 
tion must have been peculiarly interesting 
and charming. Among the prints shown 
were works by Haden, Diirer, Millet, 
Whistler, Way, Daubigny, Jacquemart, 
Bracquemond, Appian, Nanteuil, Edel- 
inck. Green, Raphael Smith, Pennell, 
Zorn and Henry Wolf. There were fifty 
in all and a delightful little catalogue 
was issued, containing an interesting and 
very informing foreword on prints, by 
Mr. Adams. 



A "bugra" '^^^ International Gra- 
GRAPHIC P'^'^ Exhibition, which 

EXHIBIT AT ^"'••"^ P^'t °/ t^ I»- 

Tx..T>.,..^ ternational Aiisstellunq 

LEIPZIG /. T. 7 7 7 

fur Buchgewerbe una 
Graphik (Leipzig, May-October), com- 
prises forty rooms. The result is an 
overwhelming quantity of work shown. 
There will be the inevitable criticism— 
the show is unbalanced, not fully repre- 
sentative, and all that. But even though 
dealing with contemporary art, the ex- 
hibition had to be retrospective, and full 
representation of all the men worth it 
could not be expected. (Liebermann, in- 
deed, has a room to himself.) Realizing 
the difficulties in the way, and appre- 
ciating the very many good things shown, 
one may find food here for much pleas- 
ant and profitable study of various move- 
ments and of individual expression. Ger- 
many naturally has a strong showing, as 
has also Austria; in the case of the lat- 
ter there is a supplementary exhibit in 
the Austrian building. There are some 
vagaries here — say the affected simplicity 
of certain wood-cuts, or the banal, mean- 
ingless studies of the nude which have no 
more justification for appearance in print 
than any other studies. But there is also 
a delightful absence of the shriek in color 
work, which runs to flat tints. And, to 
pass from the negative to the positive, 
there are Slevogt's lithographs, or Wal- 
ter IQemm's wood-cuts of boys sleighing, 
or Pogany's book-plates, or prints by 
Laage, Schmutzer, Jungnickel, Gampert, 
Reifferscheid, and many others, the 
polyglot Austrian section offering much 
diversity in racial temperament and out- 
look. There is a tendency to the use of 
aquatint and of mixed or unusual proc- 
esses, e. g., the peculiar spotting (foul- 
biting or what not) of Alder's etchings, 
or the portraits entirely in rouletting by 
Euler or Wolff. The last named tries 
even to give the effect of crayon, sketches 
or of dashing color washes. There is 
still, in the work of Greiner, Klinger, 
Kolb and their imitators, that peculiar 
hardness which is found also, though in 
a different spirit, in Holland, and which 
is echoed in a certain finicking in Den- 
mark. Norway, Sweden, Belgium, Switz- 
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erlandj Great Britain, all are repre- 
sented, even the United States, in a few 
etchings by MacLaughlan and Weljster. 

Some things I had already seen in 
London and Dresden, and was glad to see 
again — Orlik's little series illustrating the 
production of Japanese color-prints, the 
rich, bold lithographs of G. S. Pryse, the 
wood-cuts'of Colin (of which the Doucet 
Library, in the Rue Spontini, Paris, has 
a remarkably complete collection), or the 
etchings of Malcolm Osborne, of whose 
promise Sir Frank Short spoke to me. 
So one's notebook might go on rendering 
names, but one fears the jumble, and 
stops. 

The arrangement shows good taste 
without pretension, characteristics which 
appear likewise in the layout of the 
grounds and buildings of the exhibition 
as a whole. 

F. Weitenkampf. 

THE CARNEGIE ^he^ ''^''^^'^S of the 

INSTITUTE, Eighteenth Annual In- 
piTTSBURGH tcrnational Exhibition 
marked the termination 
of one of the most successful exhibitions 
since the opening of the new galleries. 
Approximately 50,000 — 49,750 by exact 
count — visited the exhibition since it was 
opened April 30th. These figures show 
a gain of 1S,4C7 over that of last year 
when 36,283 visitors were counted, and 
a still greater gain of 18,523 visitors 
over the 31,227 people present during 
the Sixteenth Annual International Ex- 
hibition in 1912. 

Pittsburgh is not a city much fre- 
quented by tourists, so these figures in- 
dicate a sure, steady, healthy growth of 
interest in the advantages proffered by 
the Carnegie Institute to study the best 
in contemporary art. 

The decent service which was such a 
success last year was also keenly appre- 
ciated this year. Many schools and clubs 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
being assisted by the instructor. Alto- 
gether over 2,500 visitors studied the 
paintings under the leadership of the 
decent. The Carnegie Institute was one 
of the first, if not the first, to establish 
this method of educational work through 



the agency of the international exhibition 
many years ago, and it is interesting to 
note that it has been successful not only 
in Pittsburgh, but in many other large 
cities. 

A GILBERT The Carnegie Institute 
STUART FOR ""^ Pittsburgh has re- 
PiTTSBURGH ^^^^^^ purchased a 
painting by Gilbert 
Stuart entitled "Portrait of Mr. Henry 
Nicols." This portrait was mentioned in 
Mr. G. C. Mason's "Life and Work of 
Gilbert Stuart" first published in 1879. 
Mr. Henry Nicols, the subject, was one 
of the pioneers of Maryland; his family 
came to America in the time of Lord 
Baltimore. Mr. Nicols is described as a 
man of great refinement, noted for his 
hospitality at his mansion on the eastern 
shore. Attended by his body servant, 
Mr. Nicols drove from Baltimore to Bos- 
ton to have his portrait painted. The 
journey took forty days to go and forty 
days to return; but in the end, the com- 
mentary says, Mr. Nicols was well re- 
warded; for Gilbert Stuart painted a fine 
head of him. This portrait, like so many 
others by Gilbert Stuart, had remained 
in the private collection of the family for 
which it was painted; and had only been 
acquired recently by Mr. George H. 
Story. With the portrait is the will of 
Henry Nicols, made in 1820; this will 
contains a clause regarding the disposi- 
tion of the portrait to a member of his 
family. It has been the custom for the 
owner of the painting to retain this docu- 
ment as one of the proofs of its authen- 
ticity. This portrait is an important ac- 
quisition to the permanent collection. 

.„^,„ The Art Institute has 
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CHICAGO arranged for a series of 
exhibitions of paintings 
from the galleries of private collectors 
during the summer. The plan was 
ushered in several years ago by an ex- 
hibition of distinguished works of the 
era of Monet, Manet, Degas, Pizzaro, 
Zorn and others of the modern European 
school, belonging to Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
Since then there have been annual dis- 
plays of paintings owned by Charles L. 



